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A monthly magazine in little devoted 
to Art and Literature 
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GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT, Editor 


T is planned to be. the meeting-place for those who care for the 

beautiful and permanent things in art and literature; where one 
may find, seleéted carefully from the writings of the master-minds of 
the past, their best thoughts and appreciations of these things; and 
where the man of to-day, whether scholar, poet, or artist, may give 
expression to his love for and abiding faith in those personalities, in- 
stitutions, and things that refle&t a serious purpose and lofty ideal. 

The first volume of the little journal was concluded in June, 1907. 
The publishers are more than justified with the moral support it has 
received. Among the leading American poets and essayists who have 
contributed to its pages are D. C. Gilman, R. U. Johnson, Edwin 
Mims, D. K. Dodge, J. R. Hayes, J. G. Neihardt, Edith M. 
Thomas, G. B. Rose, F. W. Allen, W. P. Shepard, Clyde Furst, 
C. H. Page, Edwin Wiley, G. L. Swiggett, Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Clinton [Scollard, E. C. Litsey, Jeannette Marks, Charlotte Porter, 
Estelle Duclo, Fanny Runnells Poole, S. M. Peck, and B. L. 
Gildersleeve. 

It is our desire to gain in this simple undertaking the interest and 
support of all who may feel the need of such a publication, and who 
understand that we shall not be adding another to a list of ‘* periodicals 
of individuality and protest’? which is probably large enough already. 
During the past year you have received one or more sample copies of 
Tue PaTuFinper. To make the journal a financial success, we must 
materially increase its subscription. May we not, therefore, beg your 
cordial co-operation and enlist your support and influence among your 
friends? 

In order to gain your interest, we have decided to present to anyone 
sending in four subscriptions ($2) a copy of Emerson’s Essay on Com- 
pensation. The essay has an appropriate introduétory note by Professor 
Lewis Nathaniel Chase, of the department of English in Indiana Uni- 
versity. It it set up in beautiful old style type and printed on paper of 
antique finish, and bound with wrapper covers. It is a good example of 
dignified bookmaking. 
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WATERS OF SONG* 


By Rozsert Unprrwoop JoHNson 


Time was when Avon’s unrenownad stream, 
Save for its beauty, unregarded flowed ; 
Once Avon even as other rivers glowed, 

For then it had not mirrored Dante’s dream. 

How vague the gray Levantine sea did seem 
Ere Homer charted all the stormy road ! 
The Psalmist who by Babylon abode 

Forever linked with grief the willow’s gleam. 


Think you there are no other waters fit 
To be rechristened with a poet’s name? 
Is Nature bankrupt ?— man’s last beacon lit? 
Believe it never! Unborn bards such fame 
On undiscovered rivers may bestow 
As shall to fable banish Nile and Po. 


* Reprinted from Poems, published by the Century Co., with permission of 
the author. 
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A MODERN SINGER OF THE THINGS 
OF SEIRTL 


By JouN G. NEIHARDT 
‘The age of great poetry is past!” 


The man who first said that was no doubt 
addicted to the habit of reading modern crit- 
icism. The statement clings to us with that 
sort of tenacity notable in all popular fallacies. 
It has become almost a superstition with us. 
More than that, it is the catch-phrase of the 
would-be literary. Gaze far away as you say it, 
with a melancholy dying away of the voice, and 
you impress the average man as being a knowing 
individual. But you are wrong, nevertheless. 
You are wrong for the simple reason that the 
pessimist’s vision is a very little vision. And so 
long as the sun burns, and the moon walks up 
and down the night, so long as snows blow, so 
long as green things come out in the spring and 
reach up; just so long you shall be wrong. 
Deny that love is still the moving force of the 
world, that we suffer and rejoice, that immortal 
longings haunt us in the quiet nights, if you 
wish to be consistent in your statement. 
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“But, look at the magazines!’’ you say, “was 
there ever such a flood of mediocre song?”’ 

Never! You are quite right there; but that 
fact is merely an indirect refutation of your state- 
ment, dear pessimist! If all the toilers in the 
world should choose to sing ever so raucously 
at their work, would that in any way deny Nor- 
dica? We are a clever people; never before 
have talent and culture been so widely dis- 
seminated. What do you expect? This is 
the day of print. There are little empty 
spaces in the magazines to be filled up; and 
being a clever people, we not only make 
songs, but we get them printed in these little 
empty spaces. 

And, after all, many of our little space-fillers 
are not so‘bad. Worse has been done by the 
masters now and then, though this statement, 
to be sure, neither lowers the masters nor exalts 
our modern space-fillers. But do you not often 
run across a poem in a magazine that has the 
trumpet-note in it—-something that makes you 
know the writer held a great vision closely, if 
only for a moment? 

“But” you say again, “there is only the per- 
sonal, the minor strain. Someone suffers and 
cries ‘Ouch,’ or rejoices and shouts ‘Bully.’ We 
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no longer have the great songs ; the far-sighted 
epic vision is lacking.”’ 

Partially, that is true. But you know we have 
a way of singing in steel and stone these days.. 
We are busy just now putting our epics into 
skyscrapers and steamships and railroads and 
little things like that. Tesla is one of our never- 
to-be-vocal singers. And Edison? You see, 
just now we are so tremendously busy realizing 
the Ideal. When we finish that job, our giants 
shall begin to idealize the Real; and then you 
shall hear a singing that shall shake you upa 
bit, O Pessimist! 

We have the Vision—never doubt that! 
Never before was the great Vision so universal. 
Even now give us the tang of powder smoke — 
give us a great unrighteous foe to crush—let us 
hear the whisper of the feet of fighting men 
passing down the night to dawn and victory! 
Then listen! These soft voices of ours that 
croon so prettily about roses and souls and 
woman-eyes! They shall be Titan voices — 
many of them! Oh yes, we have been a bit 
smug—and self-satisfied. But it is out of the 
calm that great storms burst. Just now we have 
the piping of meadow-larks in the hush of a 
summer noon. But by and by there shall bea 
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thunder-gust! Do you not feel it in the air— 
hear the strange muffled mutterings of dis- 
content? 

“But”? you say once more, “this is all vapor- 
izing, mere enthusiasm. Name us one who is 
singing greatly now?”’ 

One? It would be hard to stop at that. Read 
Woodberry for that one if you wish but one. 
And Moody? Nothing but the glamour of time 
is needed to make you read his Fire-Bringer and 
his Death of Eve with a sense of awe. You are 
perhaps too close to your purple peak! 

And R. W. Gilder? Ridgeley Torrence? Ed- 
win Robinson? Florence Wilkinson? Elsa 
Barker? Theodosia Garrison? Stringer? Car- 
man? Mackaye? VanDyke? Cawein? Sterl- 
ing? You smile at some of these? But we 
are speaking of the Vision; and in a greater or 
less degree it is in the song of all of these. And 
many others have it also. Markham has it at 
least in his Look into the Gulf, Viereck in his 
Three Sphinxes, Service in his Yukon poem, and 
Erskine in his Actgon. We are not concerning 
ourselves so much about actual achievement as 
about the existence of the Great Vision among 
us. It is the vision without which the people 
perish; and as a people we are only beginning 
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to find ourselves. In the slums and on the prai- 
ries you feel it—the growing soul-conscious- 
ness of the masses. In spite of the fact that we 
are busy smashing ancient idols of orthodoxy, 
little by little we are beginning to feel that we 
have immortal spirits. And that is good for us— 
good for our future song. This is not the 
autumn of a nation, but the spring. We have 
not yet flowered; we have been putting out 
leaves. 

Why be impatient? Can you not sense the 
big songs in all this rearing of towers, this con- 
quering of distance, this piercing of mountains, 
this chaining of the sea? We are Titans busy 
furnishing a continent. Some of us sing at our 
labor, but the greater part of our song is dy- 
namic in our hammer-strokes. By and by it shall 
be different ! 

Glance through Poole’s Index, and I would 
wager my hope of immortality that somewhere 
in it even now you can read quiet names that 
are to be as the cries of kingly trumpets to pos- 
terity. It is a human trait to look back for the 
golden age. Men have always been doing it, 
even at a time when they were themselves buil- 
ding the golden age for the future people. Per- 
haps we look now too much to the labels on our 
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wine, whereas much of the virtue of the oldest 
vintage is merely in the sympathetic palate. The 
real poem is not printed —it is merely suggested 
in print. Your own soul has most to do with 
the making of a great poem. It is builded up 
within you. 

And O you Poets with the little jealousies and 
misunderstandings that are unworthy of you! 
Can you not hear your brothers with your 
souls? What though the lesser singer merely 
touches his great Vision for a moment—shall 
you not love him for that? Your great poetic 
age is a generous age, an age of much giving, 
much believing, much loving. And the strength 
is in us for all of these. 

Verily the Vision is still with us, and there is 
even now beautiful singing in the land. Here 
and there strong sweet voices are raised in quiet 
places. Not all of them grow up in the maga- 
zine world. Some of them are almost unknown 
to Poole. 

One of these is Louis Vernon Ledoux. 

Some two years ago I read this name for the 
first time —saw it on the title-page of a book of 
verse called Songs from the Silent Land. 1 
never open a book of verse by an unkown sin- 
ger without a certain breathlessness as of one 
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who is about to look upon a new wonder. It 
was so with this one. 

I read along into the book with even pulse- 
beat. I felt something almost like disappoint- 
ment. I had hoped for a great sunburst of glory. 
Here I found only a wan meditative moon glid- 
ing slowly up a quiet sky. I closed the book. 
“All is silver-gray here,’’ I said. ‘This is not 
the singing of man, but spirit.’ Here and there, 
indeed, I had caught a faint echo of some far 
time when the spirit had known flesh, it seemed. 
But that time seemed all but utterly forgotten. 
The spirit sang of love; but I felt no passionate 
man-breath on my face as I read. Never could 
beautiful flesh take fire at these words. These 
seemed the words ofa spirit to women of mist and 
moon-fires. I did not love these words—though 
I admired them. 

A year later I saw the name again on the title- 
page of another book—“ The Soul’s Progress.” 
“Good!” cried I, “this is promising! Perhaps 
our spirit of the moon-fires has come forth 
fleshed into the sunlight!” 

I began with the Prologue—written in ex- 
quisite iambic pentameter, and addressed to the 
master, Woodberry. 
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The quest of Beauty through illusion’s world, 
And Love, of Beauty born, that homing died — 


Once more I found myself hungering for the 
human note ina world of abstractions. But I 
read on—rather carelessly — abandoning myself 
in advance to whatever might happen. ‘This 
verse rolls along smoothly” thought I; “but 
you must conquer me, my Poet! I am a bit 
against you justnow! You must flash the vision 
before me. Ifyou have loved, show me your 
heart that mine also may ache. If you have seen 
far, lift me to the summit of your far-seeing. 
Just now I doubt you!” 

Suddenly I became aware that I was holding 
the book with a closer grip. Something was be- 
ginning to happen! Could even a spirit sing 
thus and say nothing? For the music of it 
flowed along like a river in flood; and I began 
to chant aloud: 


‘Surely I stood erect, ere birth had bound 

My broken being to the wheel of change, 

And gazed clear-eyed on Beauty Absolute ; 

For unappeaséd yearnings haunt my mind — 

Like love’s remembrance of a vanished face, 

And shadowy presences about me move 

Which brand me, lips and brow, with wands of fire 
That bearing Beauty’s signet through the world 

I no oblivion find, nor any peace. 
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Surely I stood erect and met her gaze; 

Her voice I heard —the speech was music’s self. 
Ah then I recked not that a time would come, 
When, creeping prostrate through the dust of life, 
Back from the strange deformities of sense, 

My soul, inwinged, would breathe petition vain 
To hear the distant passing of her feet.’ 


I stopped chanting; the sadness that clings 
about immortal memories came upon me. And 
I knew that whatever he might have put into the 
balance of his book, this Louis V. Ledoux was 
a poet—one who had seen the Vision. 

In this exquisite Prologue, Ledoux has struck 
the keynote of his genius—a passionate longing 
for the perfect things of spirit. To some it 
would seem indeed an unusual note to strike in 
this particular age. We havea superstition that 
we are intensely materialistic. The shallow 
newspaper critic, who thinks of his classics, 
if he thinks of them at all, as bugbears of his 
school-days, would classify Ledoux as ‘‘remote.”’ 
The word is a good makeshift, and fits nicely 
‘into the gap of feeble understanding. But the 
things of spirit never have been and never shall 
be remote. 

The Soul's Progress is a sequence, setting 
forth the development of the soul from the care- 
less optimism of youth to that higher optimism 
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which grows only out of struggle and doubt. 
In the first part, the development in the realm 
of emotion is traced, and often a beautiful lyric 
note is struck. Readers of THE PATHFINDER 
no doubt remember /» Exi/e which is incorpo- 
rated in this part. Note this from Zhe Com- 
ing of Doubt: 


Then fal’tringly our thought was framed in speech, 
And all the hopes and all the dreams of youth 
We voiced in low yet fervent words; for each 
Was starting on the long life-search for truth, 
And each had seen a vision in the way, 
And each was young as eager-hearted May. 


I cried: ‘ They say this glory soon must fade, 
For Life will seize us with relentless hand 
And screen the vivid light with folding shade; 

That all the realm of Beauty is a land 
Of dreams and visions doomed to pass away, 
And not God’s prophecy of endless day.’ 


But through the twilight came her answer clear: 
‘It can not be that this is all a dream! 
It is too wonderful and God is here. 
Yet should it prove a transient, fading gleam 
Before the dark, and hope be found a lie, 
I pray that dreaming ever, we may die!’ 


And this from 7he Death of Youth : 


‘Has Life naught else but these repulsive shapes, 
So seeming fair without, 
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So foul and false within? What soul escapes, 
Surrounded by such rout, 

From loss of Love and Gladness, Hope and Youth? 

Is Life but disillusion? evil, truth ?’ 


Then Youth grew faint among the ghastly forms, 
Which, mocking, pressed more near, 
And cried: ‘Behold in us the naked norms 
Of Life; behold and fear, 
For nevermore shall Beauty’s swift surprise 
Transform the world before thy startled eyes.’ 


‘The law of Life’ they shrieked, ‘is bitter doom; 
And man must bear its yoke.’ 

But Hope that sank through solitudes of gloom, 
In lingering anguish spoke: 

‘I should not yet deny my early dream, 

Would one sure light amid Life’s darkness gleam.’ 


A pause; and Hope, from ebb resurging, strove 
To see in Life some light ; 

But still no ray of Beauty clove 
The universal night. 

In all the world I saw but strife and pride, 

With shams of faith; and Youth, despairing, died. 


This is the voice of the as yet frustrate soul, 
‘following wondering fires” through the quag- 
mires of doubt and misunderstanding. But it is 
in Zhe Higher Optimism that you begin to feel 
that unwavering trust which characterizes all real 
poetry in its supreme moments. A few extracts 
cannot give more than a hint of the effect of 
the whole; for Ledoux is more than anything else 
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a singing intellect, and his poetry is reason with 
the gift of wings: 


High on a mountain where the rugged trees 
Clung sturdily, I heard the crooning breeze 
Whisper its silver-sounding slumber-song 

Among the cliffs, and o’er the valleys long, 
Where drowsy leaves were nodding dreamy-wise. 
I saw far up the deep eternal skies, 

The summer clouds which slumbrous steal athwart 
The sun, till ruffan clamorous winds distort 
Their shape and make them fade and pass —like men. 
The vision thrilled me; for my soul till then 

Had been throughout a stretch of darkened days, 
Bound in the thralling bondage of the ways 

Of cities where the clanging notes of strife, 
Discordant, voice our fever-fitful life. 

Into my soul the glowing Beauty crept, 

And stirred my senses which so long had slept, 
Callous and cold, as winter still and hoary — 

Till now the fair transcendent summer’s glory 
Enwrapped my being like a lustral fire, 

And tuned me to such music as the choir 

Of clear-eyed angels chant in chorus there, 
Where perfect harmony is perfect prayer. 

And now my spirit’s lyre, from silence long, 

By God’s own fingers waked to sudden song, 
Breathed tremulous, through every eager string 
The very melodies the seraphs sing. 

I felt the love of God around me flow, — 
Changeless, effulgent, through me burn and glow, 
And seemed to ’rise above the things of earth, 
Pure as the moonbeams at the dawn’s pale birth. 
Before my eyes, in vision were unrolled 

The scrolls of all the ages myriad-fold ; 
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The gates of Life and Death were opened wide, 
That I might see the surging human tide, 
Instinct with hopes of Heaven and dread of Hell, 
Which, as its crested billows, breaking, fell, 
Cast, whirling up the crags of stolid Fate 

The scattered surf of mortal love and hate. 


In the second part of the sequence, Ledoux 
gives without doubt, the fullest expression of his 
soul that he has yet given. This is a poem in 
blank verse called Zhe Course. In it at once 
the Heart thinks, and the Brain sings. Step by 
step, with the precision of a perfectly controlled 
machine, yet with asteadily mounting music that 
masters you, this poem traces the various phi- 
losophies that have swayed the souls of men. 

It is indeed a wonderful poem. To describe 
it would be to quote it entire. There is, itseems 
to me, only one portion of it which would be fair 
to quote alone, because of the thread of logic that 
binds the greater part of the poem. But here is 
a picture from it: 


And once in later time, a rapture came — 
A trance of exaltation, unforseen. 
I sat in silence through a starry night, 
And watched the moon its golden radiance shed 
Across a river’s darkly rolling tide, 
When suddenly the bonds of earth seemed loosed; 
Ipfelt myself divided — soul from sense; 
e baser part in swoon seemed laibeh in d— 
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I almost feared to look and see it there. 

The soul in sudden purity went out,— 

An exile seeking home. From earth it passed, 
Toward some far other clime of fairer skies; 

But as an exile feeble, old, and worn 

With long vicissitude, who staggers on 

Until he sees the land of long desire, 

And stretches trembling hands to touch its earth, 
May fall at last before the boundary — 

My soul approached what seemed a dreamed-of home, 
And yearned to rest within its tranquil vales; 
But found it walled with beetling cliffs around, 
With cliffs impassable and barriers strong, 

That baffle one weighed down with aught of earth, 
And yield to him alone an entrance who, 

Life’s latest bonds unloosed, is simply soul. 

In vain I strove to reach the silent land; 

The clinging earthly fetters held it back; 

Past earth, and entering not to Heaven, it sank 
O’ercome. Then slowly usual life returned ; 
The differing parts to make the normal self 
Were interfused once more, and naught was left 
Of this experience but memory, 

And sheer exhaustion —body, soul, and mind. 


In the purely lyrical note, Ledoux is gener- 
ally less successful than in the longer, less pas- 
sionate flight. But now and then, as in the 
poem Loneliness, you get at the heart of the 
man. You could seek long and fail to find 
anything more poignant than this: 


Let me come back a little while 
In friendship’s name, 
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To touch your hand, to see you smile, 

As when I came 
Each day and found your welcome still the same, 
Through younger, happier years, in friendship’s name. 


I do not ask for lavish June, 
With Spring full-grown, 
Nor yet for hopeful May; my boon 
Is this alone: 
To find one breath of Spring through Winter blown! 
Shall not love’s death for all love’s faults atone? 


You cannot all forget how love, 
With wondering eyes 
But newly opened, looked above, 
Saw sudden skies, 
And gazed a moment, awed with vague surprise, 
Then reached a tiny hand for paradise. 


Alas, I cannot all forget 
How love that grew 
More wonderful each day, ere yet 
His childhood knew 
Its own omnipotence, swift lightning slew, 
And left this void immensity; can you? 


I ask not much ;— but leave to sit 
With you again, 
Beside a fire your hands have lit, 
And hear the rain 
Outside, or watch with you how hill and plain 
In morning brighten. Must I ask in vain? 


Let me come back awhile, 
In friendship’s name, 
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To touch your hand, to see your smile, 

As when I came 
With love that smouldered toward a birth of flame, 
Through younger, happier years, in friendship’s name. 


As one who believes that the ancient founts of 
inspiration have not failed us, I am grateful for 
Louis V. Ledoux, a priest of Beauty. I always 
close his books with this thought: Here is a 
white soul brooding in a calm. 

Doubtless the time shall come when two lines 
of his poem, 7he Course, shall bear about them 
the new dignity of a prophecy fulfilled: 


I strove to bring some joy to careworn men, 
And turn their haunted eyes toward restful truth. 


NEW WINE 


By Warwick James Price 


” 


When you hear it said that “ The good die young, 
And therefore doubt if it pays to be good, 

Remember that truth, since the world was begun, 
7s truth, though often misunderstood. 

The secret held here, for instance, is told 

In this :—that good folks never grow old. 
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MORTALS, IMMORTALS, AND THE 
HALL OF FAME 


By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


What, besides death, renders one eligible to a 
niche in the Hall of Fame? Why, gentle arbi- 
ters, in the name of the educated, appreciative 
people of America, has not Edgar Allan Poe 
run the gantlet of your criticism? I fancy I 
hear a deep chorus of voices answering in 
unison—‘“‘Because he was an immoral sot!”’ 
The shade of the great poet whispers ‘Mea 
culpa!’’ and we who plead his cause agree like- 
wise, because such is the simple truth. But 
what has that to do with his fame as a writer, 
and what is that that it should bar him from the 
honored company where he should be to-day? 
Are the guardians of the Hall of Famea band of 
Pharisees, thanking God they are not as other 
people? Have they never read in a certain 
Book the immortal words ‘‘Let him who is with- 
out sin cast the first stone?’’ I would not dare 
assert there was even one among them who had 
ever been besotted, but have they that abound- 
ing charity and warm human love which is broad 
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enough and brave enough to recognize genius, 
even though it be dimmed by the ruby draught 
of death? How puerile and petty it appears to 
coldly rejeét a fellowman who has climbed 
through mire, and blood, and tears, and pain — 
and remorse to heights which few, if any, of 
those who sit in judgment on him will ever 
reach. 

It would be idle to dwell upon the man’s work ; 
on his powerful tales, on the compelling, weird 
charm of his poetry. 

Is it not shame enough that a nation over seas 
had to tell us that we had an immortal among 
us? Shall we deepen our ignominy by closing 
the doors of the Hall of Fame in his face? 
France knew he was a poet first. Now England 
knows he was a poet, and the greater part of 
America believes it too. Nota rhymester; not 
a limerick-writer, but one who drained his very 
soul of its hidden sweetness, and sang his match- 
less lines with a fervent heart beat in every 
one. 

Have we so many of like genius who have 
passed on that we can lightly discard thisone — 
this one with his spirit in the clouds and his poor 
human feet laboring through the mud of a dread- 
ful appetite? He was not a hypocrite, of all 
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things living the most loathsome. He drank 
without trying to cloak it. But O, in Justice’s 
name! what has a weakness of the flesh to do 
with the priceless and glorious heritage which 
he gave us, who are giving him stones in re- 
turn ! 
The Electors for the Hall of Fame! 


“ The times are out of joint; O curséd spite! 
That these were ever born to set them right!” 


THE CHOICE 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Give me for color-pageant morning’s gold, 
And sunset’s vermeil flush ; 

And for the lover-longing unconsoled 
The nocturnes of the thrush! 


Give me the lulling burden of the breeze 
For dreams and sweet repose! 

Give me for fond and fragrant memories 
The ashes of the rose! 
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music who would know enough of the technique of music 
to have the higher intellectual pleasure in the hearing of 
it. One ought to know something of music, however, in 
order to read this book with the greatest profit. Itisa 
guide to the intelligent appreciation of the evolution of 
musical art from the folk-song to Beethoven. The book 
is profusely illustrated with examples for analysis from 
the composers treated. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Co: 1908. 


A. C. BENSON.—TZhe Schoolmaster. An educational 
treatise that is real literature. The American teacher, 
public or private, can take to his enduring profit and that 
of his charge as well, the wholesome suggestions of this 
wholesome teacher. Fathers should know this book and 
should seek for their sons the teacher who is akin to 
Benson’s schoolmaster. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1908. 


CLAYTON HAMILTON.—Materials and Methods of 
fiction. How to read fiction intelligently and with dis- 
criminating taste, is the purpose of this book. It is also 
a suggestive book to the writer of fiction. The evolution, 
kind, structure and making of the novel is discussed in it 
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with an Introduction by Professor Brander Matthews. 
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American Familiar Verse 
VERS DE SOCIETE 


Edited, with an Introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
Litt.D. (Yale), of Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 
$1.40 net. 

- +. The selections here made are admirably adapted for this pur- 
pose. Several of them will be new even to the most omnivorous de- 


vourers of fiction. The special introductions to the stories are both 
biographical and critical.—The Outlook. 


New Collected Rhymes 


By ANDREW LanG. Crown 8vo. $1.25 met. 


Ox There is plenty of art in his new collection of poems, but if 
it leaves an uncommonly pleasant impression it is because there is in 
it, likewise, plenty of genuine thought and feeling.—New York Tribune. 


Adventures Among Books 


By ANDREW LaNnc. With Photogravure Portrait after Sir 
W. B. RicHmMonp, R.A. Crown 8vo. $1.60 met. By 
mail, $1.70. 

Here we have Mr. Lang at his best. . . . The recollections, per- 
haps, are the best things in the book —of Stevenson, Dr. John Brown, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, all pyeprttetic, delicate, and perceptive 
in criticism, reticent to the point of shyness. But the lighter literary 
essays have that elusive humour of which we have spoken, even in a 

eater degree than the recollections, and in the “ The Boy” Mr. Lang 
is almost rollicking —for Mr. Lang.—Morning Post, London. 


The Earthly Paradise 


By WiL11AM Morris. With a new Photogravure Portrait 
and an Introduction by J. W. MacxaliL. 4 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top, boxed, $5.00. 


*,* This entirely new edition ts printed in large type on light wove paper, 
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Songs of Childhood 


By WALTER RAMAL. With a Frontispiece, “Under the 
Dock Leaves,” from a drawing by RicHARD DoyLe. 
16mo. $1.20 et. 
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The 
University of the South 


Sewanee, Tennessee 
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Opened in 1868. Located at Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, on a plateau of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Sewanee has a national reputation as a health 
resort. The Departments of the University are: 


Academic, Theological, 
Medical, Pharmaceutical, 
Law, and Engineering. 


THE SEWANEE GRAMMAR SCHOOL prepares 
boys for this and other Universities and for 
business. 

After the Lent Term (March 19 to June 25) 
of the present year (1908), the scholastic year, 
in all departments except the Medical, opens 
in September and closes in June (a change 
from a winter to a summer vacation), and is 
divided into two terms, Advent and Easter. 
The Medical Department opens in April and 
continues to October, as heretofore. 

For catalogues and other information, address 


B. Lawton Wicains, M.A., LL.D., 
Vice-Chancellor. 


¢ In answering advertisements, if only to make in- 
quiries, kindly mention that the advertisement 
was seen in “The Pathfinder.” 
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Potterp a 
AND EMBROIDERY 

The Art-Crafts of the South 


Distinctive, beautiful, and in the best sense 
souvenir, the productions of the Newcomb 
studios have won a position in the front 
rank of American art handicrafts. 


Medals awarded at PARIS 
BUFFALO 
: : CHARLESTON 
So Lali 
PORTLAND 


Send for illustrated circular 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE, ART DE- 
PARTMENT of TULANE UNIVER- 
SITY, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


N the life of every man there occurs 
at least one epoch when the spirit 
seems to abandon, for a brief period, 
the body, and, elevating itself above 
mortal affairs just so far as to get a 
comprehensive and general view makes 
thus an estimate of its humanity, as 
accurate as is possible, under any cir- 
cumstances, to that particular spirit. 
The soul here separates itself from its 
own idiosyncrasy, or individuality, and 
considers its own being, not as apper- 
taining solely to itself, but as a portion 
of the universal Ens. All the impor- 
tant good resolutions which we keep— 
all startling, marked regenerations of 
character — are brought about at these 
crises of life. And thus it is our sense 
of self which debases and which keeps 
us debased. — Por (1809-1849) 
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